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rendered has been in the deepening of moral convictions, in mak- 
ing the moral life a concern of the heart as well as of the head, and 
so imparting dynamic force to moral principles." Ethical in- 
wardness is the supreme Christian value. Different sects recog- 
nize and cultivate different values or at least give different expres- 
sion and emphasis to the same values. As to whether any 
religion is time the author remarks that religions symbolize truth, 
some more than others. "With the experience of future ages 
Christianity will become further advanced. There may be 
greater changes in future doctrines, ritual, and ecclesiastical 
organization than even the past has known." 

In personal experience, religion appears not as an instinct but 
as a sentiment. It has its origin in childhood but its chief growth 
comes during adolescence. The conversion phenomena are well 
described with the psychologist's usual preference for the less 
emotional types. Prayer is presented as an expression of the 
natural conversational form of thought. Dialogue prayers may 
be either individual or community prayers, and these may be 
aesthetic or for benefits of some kind. As to the efficacy of prayer 
it is held that there are definite subjective effects and effects upon 
health, upon the temper of individuals and communities and even 
upon the physical environment through its influence upon human 
conduct. The author inclines to leave the way open for a definite 
influence from an outer Agency, but he everywhere maintains a 
balanced judgment and a cautious scientific reserve. 

The book deserves wide reading by all classes of thoughtful 
people. It is an impressive indication of the tendency of the 
best current science and reflection concerning these questions in 
which the age is becoming deeply interested. 

E. S. Ames. 



SHORTER NOTICES. 

What Religion Is. By Bernard Bosanquet, Fellow of the British 
Academy. London: Macmillan & Co., 1920. Pp. xii, 81. 

This book, though small, contains material that might easily be spread 
out into many volumes. It is a sort of philosopher's confession of Faith. 
Indeed, it might even be compared with the famous book of Thomas a 
Kempis. At least I know of no work that could so well as this be said to 
do for religion without the supernatural what that remarkable book did for 
Christianity. But, indeed, Dr. Bosanquet's work is also based on the 
religion of Jesus; and it is so finely done that it seems almost a desecration 
to offer any criticism upon it. I will confine myself to a single comment. 
Chapter VII, on Prayer and Worship, is headed with this quotation: 
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"After this manner therefore pray ye. . . . Thy will be done": and 
it is mainly occupied with injunctions to accept all apparent evils as being 
fundamentally good. I hope it is not irrelevant to point out that this is 
not exactly the lesson that is naturally taken from the context of the 
quotation: "Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth, as it is in 
heaven." This seems to imply at least that the will is done more perfectly 
in some parts of the Cosmos than in others. It is as if one were to say 
"Help me to make my own little garden as fine in its way as the gardens 
at Kew." It would not be worth while to call attention to this if it were 
not that the omission of the context seems to form part of the running 
polemic against the ethical attitude which is to be found in almost all Dr. 
Bosanquet's recent writings. It is noteworthy, in the same connection, 
that, in referring to the great trinity of Truth, Beauty and Goodness, he 
omits the last and substitutes for it Love. I should have thought that 
Love might rather be regarded as the spirit underlying all three. Love is 
a very comprehensive spirit. As Shakespeare expresses it in "As You 
Like It"— 

"It is to be all made of faith and service; 
It is to be all made of fantasy, 
All made of passion, and all made of wishes, 
AH adoration, duty and obedience, 
All humbleness, all patience, and impatience, 
All purity, all trial, all observance." 

There is room in it for active goodness, as well as for the joyful accept- 
ance of truth and beauty. It may be admitted that the attitude of moral 
endeavour, the effort after improvement, is only one aspect of religion, but 
surely it need not be represented as opposed to other aspects. Nor, I 
suppose, does Dr. Bosanquet really mean this. He wishes only to guard 
against the one-sided emphasis on this aspect. And perhaps this is a 
danger that the English-speaking peoples have to be on their guard against. 
We are apt to have more appreciation for moral effort than for Truth and 
Beauty. 

J. S. Mackenzie. 

London. 

The Glands Eegtjlating Pebsonality. By Louis Berman. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1921. Pp. 300. Price, 18s. net. 

For some time past we have heard of the revolutionary theories based 
on the study of the ductless glands, and Doctor Berman, in a lively volume, 
has done his best to make the gland theory rival the deductions of Pro- 
fessor F-eud as a subject of drawing-room conversation. To be quite 
truthful, Dr. Berman presents as proved a good deal of what is still un- 
proven. For instance, on page 70, he states categorically that tumours in 
the cortex of the adrenal gland evolve a condition of pseudo-hermaphrodit- 
ism. Frankly we doubt & enough children have been cut open to ju stif y 
such a definite statement. 

Dr. Berman also becomes on occasions dangerously loose in his language. 
An adrenal-centred type has "a tendency to diphtheria and hernia." 
What is the exact meaning of "tendency to" in this sentence? On page 
249 Dr. Berman, who keeps up with modern literature, quotes Mr. Strach- 
ey's inimitable description of the dying Florence Nightingale: "absolutely 
typical pituitary history," we are told and referred to Napoleon, who also 
grew fat in later life. We may remark that Miss Nightingale, unlike 
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Napoleon, died in extreme old age. Is it to be taken that "pituitary 
inferiority" and senile decay are one and the same thing? 

On page 88 Dr. Berman talks of the pineal gland with an intimacy in 
which few will feel themselves privileged to share. Vague references are 
made to experiments about which we would like to have more details, and 
while on this subject we may deplore the absence of a bibliography or a 
single footnote, surely essential features of a volume such as this. 

We hope enough has been said to show we think this book should be 
taken with a considerable dose of scepticism. Modem physiology has 
important bearings on ethics and even on politics, and while it would be 
obviously lamentable if the man in the street were still pre-evolutionary in 
his outlook, there is no reason why he should not be a few years behind the 
times, while he may be led into very dangerous errors by Dr. Berman's 
offers to make us all happier and better. Finally he seems to feel this 
himself, draws in, and remarks that it is all highly speculative and at any 
rate very much in the future. Here scientists will agree with him and we 
hope the man in the street will take the overdue warning to heart. For 
there is no doubt he will greatly enjoy Dr. Berman's book. 

Francis Birrell. 

London, England. 

Reconstruction and the Renewal of Life: three Lay Sermons. By 
Professor W. R. Sorley. Cambridge: At the University Press, 1919. 
Pp. 52. 

The Groundwork of Social Reconstruction. By William Glover. 
Cambridge: At the University Press, 1922. Pp. 106. 

These two little books have much in common. Both emphasise the 
importance of thinking of a human society as a living organism and both 
urge that social reconstruction must be based upon a moral religion without 
theological dogma. Professor Sorley's book is noteworthy from the fact 
that the sermons that it contains were actually delivered in Cambridge 
chapels. They are eloquent and eminently religious in their tone. Mr. 
Glover's book is more definitely ethical and contains admirable popular 
expositions of some of the leading aspects of the problem of reconstruction. 
He urges that "religion should look inward a great deal less, and outward 
a great deal more." 

J. S. Mackenzie. 

London. 

Hellenism and Christianity. By Edwyn Bevan. London: G. Allen 
& Unwin, Ltd., 1921. Pp. 275. Price, 12s. 6d. net. 

This collection of essays is not strictly speaking a contribution to the 
large questions of what we owe to Greece and to the fact of Christianity. 
It has the defect of including some slighter studies which are not much 
concerned either with Hellenism or Christianity. But these excepted, 
there is real evidence of the mental unity claimed by the author, a single 
body of interests and observations and ideas, which is one individual's 
reaction of the spectacle of the universe. During these last few thousand 
years two predominant factors are the rise of rationalist culture first in the 
ancient Greek world and then again in modern European civilisation and 
the entrance of the Christian life into the world process. It is in treating 
of the critical early points of contact between these two factors and in 
bringing vividly before us one, like Augustine, standing "between two 
worlds" that Mr. Bevan's work is most interesting and adequate. 
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There is a full and brilliant treatment of Gnosticism and the things 
akin to it in the ancient world in the fifth chapter. The study of those 
half-hidden strata of ancient religion that lay below the daylight world 
of classical scholarship— -of Magic and Orphism, of Mystery cults and 
Gnosticism — raises questions with which the theologian has to grapple 
to-day. The ancient Hellenist seems to have thought mainly of the 
transitoriness of material things in envisaging the evil of this world; 
secondly, evil was to him specially connected with sensuality. Thirdly, 
the iron necessity of the influence of the stars made the world appear a 
prison house from which the soul cried for deliverance. To Mr. Bevan the 
idea of a Christian redeemer is not an element taken over from Hellenistic 
theology, but peculiar to Christianity (p. 108). In the later chapters, 
such as the "Paradox of Christianity," and "Christianity in the Modern 
World," what is significant is that Mr. Bevan can quote a cynical com- 
parison of modern liberal theologians to men sitting in a slowly heated 
room, who divested themselves of garment after garment, discussing the 
while what minimum decency compelled them to keep on. He can also, 
in the article on the "Paradox of Christianity," tell us that if cheerful 
life is the main desideratum, it would be better frankly to put Epicurus in 
the place of Christ. "Epicurus would be a teacher far safer, saner, and 
truer than Jesus"; Christianity makes man stake their all upon an "if," 
and supposing the promised sequel fails, it has made life a discord, and it 
leaves it at that, and as a discord it must be pronounced simply a failure. 
The temper is as we may see that of a delicate reasonableness, that will 
state the case against itself with the utmost fulness and unreserve, although 
in a book which is an apologia for Christianity from the point of view of a 
convinced and devout believer. M. J. 

London. 
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